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This ch aud That 


Trade Unions 

For some months already, a tug-of-war is becoming 
acute between the Communist-led AITUC and the Con- 
gress INTUC. One of the main stakes is the privilege 
of representing Indian labour at the I.L.O. and other inter- 
national organisms; thus far the privilege was with the 
INTUC which had a fair majority of workers’ membership. 
But the Communists look even beyond the ILO; with 
them the trade union movement is a weapon in class war. 
Their policy in recruiting follows the typical line of re- 
volutionary action; with demonstrations, processions, and 
strikes, successful or unsuccessful, the working masses are 
sharpening their class consciousness, and turning away 
from any conciliation methods; at the same time public 
opinion is agitated and verges into panic; the forces of law 
and order grow nervous, and may lose their nerves, and 
then their heads. Thus arise occasions for official blunders, 
public revulsion from the government, and a vacuum into 
which the revolutionary minority rushes in with a definite 
plan and merciless efficiency. A similar practice holds 
good in the international field where the opponent is kept 
tense day after day with repeated or refreshed plans, pro- 
posals, threats and skirmishes, but of course success is 
easier on the smaller stage of national life. 
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As the AITUC profited by the shortfalls and hold-ups 
inevitable in progressive industry and increased its mem- 
bership during the last few months, its challenge is grow- 
ing more vocal and violent. Hence it becomes an urgent 
problem to achieve federal unity between the INTUC and 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha which are both committed to 
social democracy in the trade-union movement. They 
should even shake off party affiliations and build up their 
system on a true professional basis. 


Our Five Year Plans are at the mercy of the trade- 
union movement and their success commands the future 
of the nation and of the working classes. Unless they suc- 
ceed, nobody can expect to reach a higher standard of 
living. Hence the policy of the trade-unions must reveal 
a vigilance and maturity which will combine the aim of 
national prosperity and the goal of a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the national income, a larger cake to distribute 
and a bigger slice for the workingman. 


Co-operatives and Co-operation 

The Third Five-Year Plan which is being adumbrated 
will include a tremendous drive for establishing agricul- 
tural co-operatives all over the country. It will not imply 
collective farming, not even of the voluntary type which 
gave fame to the Paraguay Reductions of old; it will 
shun any sort of compulsion which made the Chinese com- 
munes odious to peasant mentality and will cover only 
the undistributed lands of villages and the plots which 
individual owners would merge for better cultivation. It 
is even likely that they will mostly be service co-operatives 
which provide common purchase of seeds, fertilisers and 
agricultural machinery for the willing members. Common 
purchases are somewhat easy enough to achieve, but the 
individual use of common implements and machinery will 
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prove a problem of distribution which the weather va- 
garies will not facilitate. 


On the other hand, one should not expect wonders 
from co-operative machinery, or even suppose that co- 
operative farming implies mechanisation of agriculture. 
Large-scale mechanised farms do not show greater produc- 
tivity than small-scale and intensively cultivated farms. 
Smaller farms in Japan yield twice as much, and in Den- 
mark and Switzerland four times as much as the larger 
farms of North America or Australia. In ‘ giant’ farms, the 
increase lies in productivity per man, not in the producti- 
vity per acre. Co-operation is no magic wand. 


On the other hand the fate of credit and other co- 
operatives in our countryside prevents any expectation of 
wonders from our renewed efforts. Adult education in vil- 
lages was always a slow painful process, but its difficulties 
should not dishearten our brave village-level workers. 


Lack of Finish 

Nor should parallel difficulties discourage the manage- 
ment of industries both in the public and the private sec- 
tor. Recently, the Union Minister for Industry gave the 
Sales Executives’ Association a heart-to-heart talk which 
was a lecture on marketing ethics. He especially cautioned 
them against sacrificing quality to quick high profits. 
Indeed our export trade in the past suffered not only from 
defective execution in deals (shortage in consignments, in- 
feriority of bulk supply to sample, poor quality of goods, 
etc.), but also from a lack of finish. Possibly much of the 
damage our trade suffered could be blamed on salesmen 
and managers, but not a little was due to our unskilled 
workmen. Market research which was recommended 
strongly is important to obtain objective estimates about 
consumers’ preferences and idiosyncracies, and a Central 
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Institute of Industrial Designs is certainly desirable. At 
the same time, it is even more urgent to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of our labour and our supervisory work, and make 
sure that none of our goods and commodities is delivered if 
it lacks accuracy and finish (correct measurements, uni- 
form colouring, even polish, etc.). At the first sight of 
some of our industrial products, particularly of those com- 
ing from our cottage industries, one wonders if the straight 
line is on the O.G.L. list of imports or if our basic indus- 
trial schools possess a ruler that is straight or a circle that 
is circular. The solution lies in faultless technical edu- 
cation and methodical supervision; the future rests with 


our youths who can do as well as the youth of other lands 
and climes. 


World Survey 


Were it only to temper down our dissatisfaction with 
the country’s advance, we may consider the workers’ 
movement over the world, as a report of the I.L.O. permits. 
Last year was a year of limited gains for the working man, 
and shows a shortfall on the average advance of the mid- 
fifties. Employment increases, where in evidence, were 
not always sufficient to absorb the additions to the labour 
front. Gains in productivity were below the post-war 
average. On the other hand, the upward rush of consumer 
prices was curbed. Real wages showed an upward trend, 
and the progressive extension and liberalisation of social 
security continued, whilst the man-days lost in industrial 
disputes were held at a moderate level. 


Though only half the countries reporting to the I.L.O. 
mentioned higher levels of employment, the average in- 
crease in consumer prices was the smallest yearly rise since 
1953-54, Indonesia and South America witnessing the 
miseries of a large inflation. In short the median increase 
in real wages was little over the average for the post-war 
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years ie. 2.4 per cent. On the other hand, social security 
advantages were extended to additional millions of work- 
ing men and in many countries loopholes in social security 
regulations were plugged and higher benefits introduced. 


On the whole the year 1958 was economically-speaking 
moderately good, and the “saucer recession” which started 
in the U.S.A. and Canada did not prove as damaging in 
most countries as had been anticipated. The above picture 
given by the I.L.O. does not uniformly apply to all countries, 
but reveals that all told, India did not do badly during the 
past year, and holds out promises that our working classes 


will relatively progress as steadily as the rest of the 
world. 


Not only Science 

When discoursing on science, some of our leaders oc- 
casionally bring in a short mention of religion, but appear 
embarrassed in data and principles. Let them heartily 
foster the attempt at building a scientific synthesis on 
which the cosmos could be built up by pure deduction, but 
let them also recall the certainties which flow from true 
philosophy and religion. Let them beware that there are 
two sets of problems attending human life: causality and 
free will, conscious choice and subconscious motivtaion, ap- 
“earance and reality, matter and spirit. 


As Bergson noted, “freedom and motive do not res- 
pond to the same logic as the stars”: a remark which the 
common man readily admits. We know enough about 
atomic energy to express it as a force ; possibly we are un- 
able to measure its magnitude accurately, but what we are 
certain about is that besides magnitude, any force has a 
direction and a point of application and that man’s choice 
has its say in the direction and point of application. 
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In other words, besides pure science, there is morality 
and religion, or as Toynbee notes, “ the Law of God which 
is Freedom under another and more illuminating name”. 
No contradiction can exist between true science and true 
religion. 


Processions 

The winter season is well over, the season of congresses 
where politicians and intellectuals warm up in endless 
speeches and discussions, the season also of processions in 
which the common folks seek warmth in movements and 
harangues., Calcutta does not rank first in congresses and 
conferences, but it has an easy lead in processions, pro- 
cessions to demand something or to protest against some- 
thing else ; processions of youths and of adults, processions 
in silence or with music; processions of believers and of 
unbelievers, and so on and so forth. All varieties of reasons 
and pretexts are adduced to justify them, and if ever there 
be a day on which the Calcutta public feels too dull for 
inventing a pretext, that is a reason good enough to cele- 
brate the occasion with an extra procession. The ancient 
“City of Palaces” has turned into the modern “City of 
Processions ”. We may leave to sociologists that huge prob- 
lem of social change. Is it a case of mutation from intro- 
vert to extrovert, a wild blossoming of independence 
spirit, a piece of claustrophobia in a refugee settlement, 
the seasonal ebullience of a mercurial temperament ? 


Or is it a down-to-earth revulsion against hunger and 
misery, and an augury that what Bengal does to-day the 
rest of India will do to-morrow ? 


A. L. 
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Ccmnasentitnn nauk the Under-developed 
Contin 


Nature abhors a vacuum. In a certain sense, com- 
munists love one; they can fill it without fear of opposi- 
tion. Today, a large part of the world is committed for 
or against communism. The area that is as yet undecided 
corresponds roughly to the under-developed countries. 
These, in turn, are situated in S. America, Africa and Asia, 
geographically over half of the globe, and, in population, 
two-thirds of the world. A prize well worth striving for. 
A vacuum well worth filling. 


While each nation in this area has its own set of 
characteristics: economic, political, geographical, cultural, 
and spiritual, which influence its attitude towards com- 
munism, they all have certain common factors. These are, 
predominantly, economic and political, since geographical, 
and, especially, cultural and spiritual influences are more 
national and less imitable than others. While a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole area could produce some generalisations, 
it is doubtful whether such generalisations would be of 
very much value since so many exceptions are called for. 
Hence it would seem to be wiser in short article of this 
nature, to concentrate attention on India and leave to the 
reader the task of applying the lesson to other under- 
developed countries. 


Who'll Buy My Pretty Wares ? 

Amid the glamour of a scientific age, when nothing 
seems as important as a very complicated machine, India’s 
chief trade is still in those ‘exotic’ goods traditionally 
associated with the East: spices, teas, condiments, per- 
fumes, apparel, and some of the less ‘ vulgar’ oils: ground- 
nut, coconut, sandle-wood. The more ‘materialistic’ raw 
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materials, iron ore and the like, are only just beginning 
to be of any significance as articles of trade. 


Over 90 per cent of India’s trade is still with the free 
world. The remaining fraction is with the new-style Red 
block, spreading over the globe. The pattern of trade 
has not changed much since independence. Does this un- 
even balance of trade — more with the West than with 
Communist countries — upset the equilibrium of the 
policy of non-interference? Is this dependence on trade with 
the West something that is liked, or merely tolerated, or 
even hated? ‘While the rather negligible shift over to 
trade with the Communist block has been influenced by 
political considerations, on the whole, it would seem cor- 
rect to state that this trade with the Reds so far has been 
on a business basis. 


One significant change in the pattern, heavy with 
omens for the future, is the recent Chinese onslaught in 
Asia. China is attempting an immense stride forward in 
heavy industry, and hopes to catch up the British steel 
output in 15 years. This would, as the Eastern Economist 
(24-10-58) points out, make China the first industrial power 
in Asia, strengthen the Communist success in China and 
be a powerful demonstration of what Communism can 
achieve. This Chinese growth already affects India, and 
will increasingly do so: in textiles, for instance, Indian 
exports have recently fallen by 58 per cent to Malaya, by 
34 per cent to Hongkong, and by 90 per cent to Burma. 
China has made an offer to Thailand, Indonesia and Burma 
of selling textiles at 10 per cent below the price offered by 
any other country. A report from Hongkong states that 
Chinese cotton goods are offered at such ridiculously low 
prices that it would be very profitable to smuggle them 
back into China and sell them at current Chinese prices. 


Evidently, China has no scruples over dumping in order 
to corner Asian markets. 
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While India’s trade with the Red’s generally, has beer 
on a business basis, there is a blind spot in her trade policy 
with the non-Communist world. No Red trade mission 
restricts itself to purely business matters. Favourable 
trade terms are often but a sugar-coating for a bitter 
political pill. Russian agents turned up in Kerala re- 
cently and bought up the best tea at prices above the 
market level. ‘Was this only to have a nice little tea-party 
in the Kremlin and boost up Krushchev’s anti-vodka drive? 
Or do such deals bolster up the financial position of the 
Kerala Red government and strengthen the Party funds 
with the rupees left behind ? 


Though Chinese technicians are not yet teaching us 
their art of killing reactionary dragons and of making 
hundreds of blossoms bloom, doubtless these new-style 
mandarins will not be long in coming to instruct us. In 
the meantime, we have Russian technicians, and it is sur- 
prising how many the Kremlin can spare. And it is not 
only technicians that are so generously scattered abroad ; 
all free countries know what large staffs Russian embassies 
have. Are such large staffs required to say mostly very 
nasty things ? Evidently, many of them have some ‘hobby’ 
or other for which they receive pocket money from 
Moscow. Their technicians too practise some art besides 
their craft, the art of persuading others that there is no 
system like that of Russia and her satellites. And when 
Russians demonstrate some technical achievement, say, by 
building a steel plant, it is in the hope that we shall draw 
the conclusion, illogical as it is, that since they are as 
good as the West in technical ability, their political system, 
and whole way of life, is as good, if not better, than that 
found elsewhere. 


And so there is in economic aid given by the Com- 
munist block, a grave danger for all under-developed 
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countries. In colonial days, the flag followed the trade. 
In these days of economic colonialism, the Hammer and 
Sickle follows the technician. Moreover, the Communist 
philosophy of atheistic materialism is an integrated whole. 
Therefore, whether it is medicine, dancing or precision 
instruments that are despatched by the Kremlin or Peking, 
this false philosophy always goes along with the articles. 


The Mesh of Politics 

Economic influences and changes are, in the modern 
world, usually tied up with politics. A better understand- 
ing of the situation prevailing in under-developed countries 
will be had if the picture is further etched in with political 
overtones. 


S. E. Asian countries share a feeling of union in having 
been recently freed from colonialism. Most of the area 
has, however temporary or shaky the foundations, a form 
of democracy. The tenets of Hinduism and Buddhism are 
intermingled with the trends of thought and action of many 
Asian countries. All this makes for a common front that 
should be in opposition to Communism. 


But other elements open up dangerous breaches in this 
loosely built defensive wall. India, Burma and Indonesia, 
by being neutral, have proved to be more influenced by 
Red power-moves than Pakistan, Thailand and the Philip- 
pines, who have united with the West in a defensive pact. 
It would be a euphemism to say that today things are not 
looking too happy in Indonesia and Burma. In the whole 
area there are deep problems to be solved which cannot 
be followed up here, but which should be pondered over 
by every serious thinker: How far is it possible to re- 
main neutral? If one of the opposing parties is clearly 
in the wrong, is where any moral right to remain neutral ? 
Sitting on the fence may be an admirable acrobatic feat, 
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but, sooner or later, one has to choose and get down on 
one side or the other. Or — an ever-present threat amid 
today’s pressure groups — be knocked down and out. 


And how strong is the hold that democracy has on 
under-developed countries ? Military coups in one country 
after another do not argue well for the stability of a demo- 
cratic regime. And how strong and lasting is such a regime 
in India? To quote an editorial in the Hindustan Standard 
(14-10-58) : “If the economic condition continues to de- 
teriorate and the common man’s misery goes on increasing, 
dissatisfaction with the present political system will grow 
and utter despair may drive people to seek a desperate 
remedy.... To the uneducated Indian, democracy is an 
amorphous concept. It will not be difficult to persuade him 
to leave the democratic path if that would hold out the 
promise of a richer and more prosperous existence.” And 
in such an eventuality it will be the educated Indian who 
will take his illiterate brother and guide his steps astray. 


Both men and nations can become so obsessed by one 
point, however good, as to become almost blind to all 
others. Concentration on the evils of old-style colonialism 
has caused blindness to new-style colonialism, satellitism. 
India is only just beginning to be aware that Russia has 
her empire too. A reasonable explanation has been given 
for this phenomenon: the Central European countries 
that were occupied by the Soviet armies, are unknown to 
most Indians. To drive home what has really happened 
and give a parallel, Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and Indonesia 
would have to be invaded and taken by the Reds. Equi- 
valently, this is what has happened in Europe, but too few 
Indians realize this. It has also been pointed out that 
throughout the thirties and until the closing years of the 
last war, western thought was favourable to the USSR. 
The revulsion of feeling took place over the rape of Central 
Europe, and the cynical scorning of treaties by the Rus- 
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sians, so that, by 1947, opinion had begun to set against 
Communism. But throughout this critical period, India 
was completely occupied with her own affairs: the win- 
ning of independence and the enormous tasks that follow- 
ed. And so, when India began once again to take an active 
and independent view of the outside world, it was with 
judgements formed during the thirties. It was as if some 
one, who had studied science 20 years ago and then given 
it up, were to resume his work today, ignoring all progress 
that had been made in the meantime. 


There was insufficient appreciation of the great change 
that had come about. Russia, and then China, had re- 
vealed their true intentions: to make the Red flag wave 
over all countries. In this connection the following is of 
significance. Towards the end of 1941, the Polish Embassy 
in Moscow, protesting against the persecution of Polish 
nationals in Russia, received the following remarkable offi- 
cial reply: “The Red Star — the symbol of Communism 
— has five arms. Each stands for one continent of the 
world. Sooner or later Communism will dominate the 
whole world. Therefore every person, in spite of his pre- 
sent nationality, is subject to Communist authority....” 
(Quoted in the Eastern Economist, 30-8-’51 p.667). Yet 
India tends to regard Russia only under the aspect of a 
country which has sprung, almost overnight, into the se- 
cond place in the world, and China as a benign Asian 
brother with whom she has enjoyed millenniums of cul- 
tural relations. 


There are other effects of this myopia: all military pacts 
are considered bad, but some are worse than others, es- 
pecially those made in certain neighbouring countries. In 
this way, the Sino-Russian military pact, creating the 
largest military force in the world, has been ignored, 
while the Baghdad Pact has been strongly criticised ; 
again the USSR has given less than a tenth of the aid 
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given by the ‘West, but many people in the country are made 
to believe the reverse; China is regarded as a land of 
ancient culture, interested in modern progress, while its 
far greater interest in the arts of war and conquest is 
ignored. 


The Panchshila, brought forth with good intentions, 
may receive false interpretations: (1) Mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, and (3) 
Non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, do not 
mean that we should coldly turn a blind eye to all the 
tyranny that takes place in Communist countries. The 
Panchshila should not carry the implication that there is 
to be no criticism of the loss of civil and religious liberty 
in Communist-held areas, that nothing be said about brain- 
washing in China, or official murder in Hungary. 


The Rock of Salvation 

Politics stem from religion — or from the lack of it. 
And hence, in order to assess to the full the extent of the 
Communist impact, we must now make a brief review of 
the religious situation. A statistical approach is out of the 
question. No attempt has been made to discover just how 
many, and among what social strata, are those who give 
more than a nominal assent to religion. Hence we can 
have no idea of what numerical strength would be the 
force opposed to Communism for religious reasons. All 
that can be done here in a short space is to point to one 
major factor that will intimately affect the religious future 
of this country. 


The gospel of material progress at all costs is gaining, 
and spiritual values, even in such a watered-down form 
as the Panchshila, are waning. The goal has become 
material advancement. Those nations are most admired 
which have sprinted ahead along this road. Now, if the end 
to be achieved is material well-being, then the means must 
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be proportioned to the end. Science and technology be- 
come all-important as the keys that open the door to 
abundance. But such an advance leads to meeting Com- 
munism on its own chosen battlefield. Science has been 
chosen by Communism as the means to debunk, once for 
all, every form of religion. Is Hinduism ready for such a 
challenge ? 


Communism, with its exaltation of Science, is going to 
sweep away all mythological explanations of man and his 
destiny. ‘What will be left? The essentials of a natural 
religion ? One would like to think so, but are not the es- 
sentials also in danger of being carried away along with 
their mythological trapping? Will the content remain, 
when the form disappears? The West, long ago, under- 
went the corrosive impact of science and technology. We 
know how harmful were the effects, especially during the 
last century, of this impact on religion. India, along with 
other under-developed countries, is only just entering this 
dark valley. Is it likely that Hinduism, or Buddhism, will be 
a more successful opponent of the rationalism which must 
inevitably come, than Christianity, mostly in its Protestant 
forms, has proved to be? Is it not more probable that 
Hinduism and Buddhism will suffer a number of devasting 
defeats, more far-reaching and annihilating than anything 
Protestantism experienced in the West? What, then, will 
be left of the oft-quoted, but little analysed, spiritual men- 
tality, which is supposed to be such a bulwark against 
Communism ? 


Is the declining interest in Gandhiji and his teaching, 
especially among the young, another threatening crack in 
the wall? Gandhiji strove to limit material wants, and 
personally gave an example of abnegation as a basis of 
spirituality. There can be no doubt that both his strength 
and his success came from his spiritual outlook, from his 
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placing far greater importance on the things of the spirit 
than on those of the body. He succeeded, in spite of many 
impractical and some quite exasperating theories; but, 
ultimately, whatever he said and did, and however queer 
it may have appeared, men held him to be holy and sincere. 
The Round Table Conference, 1931, is a good example of 
this spiritual superiority. There he had to compete with 
the Princes, whose uniform and diamonds had made a tre- 
mendous impact on the British Public, and with brilliant 
lawyers and distinguished orators. Yet, as things turned 
out, “ This half-naked saint in his blanket” proved to be 
a greater power than “all these glittering princes and those 
brilliant lawyers.” 


Today, the Gandhism view has been rejected for the 
gospel of material progress. It is not uncommon to be told : 
“Don’t give us any of that Gandhian stuff.” There is still 
much talk of non-violence as the weapon to solve national 
and international disputes, but, in practice, violence is dis- 
concertedly on the increase within the country. Non-violence 
is losing its “soul-force”; and it cannot be sustained by a 
blind acceptance of material progress at almost any cost. 
Gandhiji made a success of this method because he was 
ready to undertake great personal sacrifices — and could, 
therefore, impose such sacrifies on others — for the attain- 
ment of his end. (Incidentally, it seems that ahimsa depends 
for its efficacy as much on the spirituality of the adversary 
as on that of the one who practises it. It is doubtful whether 
it would have been successfully employed against either the 
Nazis or the Japanese militarists, or that it could be so 
used against the Reds. It may further be asked how far 
the doctrine of non-violence is spiritual, and how far it is 
the result of a reasoned-out reaction to centuries of sub- 
jection to a foreign power ? 
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Here again are deep waters which cannot be explored 
now.) 


To resist the Communist onslaught, though numerically 
insignificantly small, there are the Catholics with the only 
adequate answer, if only they would make full use of it. 
That such an answer is theirs, and hence the only cor- 
rect form of opposition is to be found in Catholicism alone, 
is daily being realised by more and more of our contem- 
poraries. Nearly all other opposition is based on expe- 
diency, and, as such, is doomed to failure. The task, then, 
is first to make the Catholic solution better known, and 
follow this up by putting it into execution. For this purpose 
the co-operation of other spiritual allies should be enlisted. 


For while it is true that Communism, or any other form 
of scientism, will destroy beliefs built up on myths, magic 
and superstition, it will not vanquish what is truly spiri- 
tual. Religions that have the set purpose of freeing man 
from the ‘melancholy wheel’, should not capitulate before 
a pseudo-religion whose avowed purpose is to tie man 
forever to the soulless wheels of science. The human 
spirit will revolt against such an imprisonment, and long 
centuries of detachment from what is purely material could 
be of help in making the under-developed countries ready 
for such a revolt. Hence it is to be hoped that rather than 
indulging in a sterile hostility, Buddhists and Hindus will 
find a way to co-operate with Catholics in their fight against 
what should be their common foe and most dangerous foe. 
The extent of such co-operation will be an earnest of future 
success against the Red peril. For neither can Buddhists 
and Hindus find the right answers without Christian 
guidance, nor can Christians withstand the Communist on- 
slaught without the numerical support of non-Christians. 





It is on a spiritual plane, then, that the final battle will 
be fought. The economic and political struggles are but 
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preludes to the final ‘act. Those who place all their trust 
in economic and political arms are not likely to survive 
for long. Without faith in spiritual values, and a practice 
corresponding to such a faith, neither will democracy suc- 
ceed, nor freedom be retained, nor Communism be defeated. 
“All great quarrels between men,” Cardinal Manning re- 
marked, “are at bottom theological.” And only in that 
sphere can the ultimate solution to the dispute be found. 


A. Nevett 


It seems to be a fundamental law of life that man 
maintains his own existence better and develops more fully 
the less he concentrates directly on himself and the more 
he directs his attention on the “object”: the most effi- 
cient and efficacious way of developing through one’s actions 
is to be not immediately occupied with oneself, in order to 
give oneself completely, psychologically, to “ others ”. 


Nuttin 
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( continued ) 


The Indian Environment 

As long as collectivisation amounts to a loss of owner- 
ship of property, it will be incompatible with the cherished 
desires of the Indian peasantry since it militates against 
their sentimental relationship with the soil. The sense of 
possession borne out of the instinctive urge in man com- 
monly referred to as “land hunger”, is a just source of 
pride and satisfaction to the tiller of the soil. Private 
property is the most important institution conditioning the 
utilization of natural resources and will exist as long as 
land is economically scarce.5® Therefore, private property 
is an all-inclusive institution determining the extent of the 
possibility of improving human living through changes in 
the organization and technique of want-satisfying activities. 
Successful agriculture depends upon the growing willing- 
ness and organised enterprise on the part of the owner,®’ as 
evidenced by the 1927 Report of the Union Department of 
Lands in South Africa where (especially in the Kopjes 
area) agriculture miserably failed owing to the lack of 
personal enterprise. A similar trend was averted in Mexico 
by making big public farms, the legally constituted pro- 
perty of incorporated villages, operated by groups of agri- 
culturists.** All this goes to prove the well-known aphorism 
of Arthur Young that “the magic of private property turns 
sand into gold.” 


Therefore, the Constitution of the Democratic Republic 
of India assures in its Preamble, the liberty and dignity of 





56 T. N. Carver: Principles of Rural Economics, p. 35. 

57 Ward Shepard: Food or Famine — The Challenge of Erosion, 
p. 92. 

58 G. M. McBride: Land Systems of Mexico, 1923, p. 103. 
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the individual.5® The Constitution also lays down certain 
Directive Principles of State Policy, which require that the 
“state shall, in particular, direct its policy towards se- 
curing: (a) that the citizens, men and women equally, 
have the right to an adequate means of livelihood ;..... 
The constitution firmly assures the “ right against exploita- 
tion” ®1 as well as forced labour, and the “right to pro- 
perty.” ®* India’s spiritual tradition and political ideals do 
not signify a rigid and static picture of a monolithic state. 
On the contrary, India tries to progressively enlarge the 
horizen of genuine enterprise and initiative, because the 
success of any democratic developmental programme in 
India depends upon the ability of the political machinery 
to transfornt the aspirations of three-hundred-and-sixty 
million enlightened souls into a “tremendous adventure” 
for the prosperity of posterity. The Indian environment 
is so moulded as to ensure “democratic mass-participation” 
in our battle for economic advancement — in our great 
and grand endeavour to cloth the naked, to feed the hungry, 
to give them hearth and home. 


Gandhism and Marxism 

India’s political, social and economic life is in no small 
measure influenced by Gandhian ideals: “his thesis of 
the superiority of moral values over material ones, his 
search for truth, his striving for simplicity, and finally, the 
most outstanding feature, his condemnation of any kind of 
violence ”.6* Gandhiji favoured “independent thinking, 
urged profound morality and truthfulness ”,** and firmly 








59 Constitution of India, 1952, P.1. 

© Opn. cit., P. 15. 

61 Op. cit., P.9. 

62 Op. cit., P.11. 

68 Alexandre Kaplan: Gandhi et Tolstoi, Nancy, 1949, P. 43. 

64 M. K. Gandhi: An Autobiography or The Story of My Experi- 
ments with Truth: Translation by Mahadev. Desai, Ahmedabad, 
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believed in the “infinite possibilities of universal love.” ® 
Having realised the importance of agriculture in India, he 
believed that “the Kisan is Indian humanity,” ° “he is our 
annadata (food-giver)”,®** and identified himself with them. 
“ Gandhiji does represent the peasant masses of India; he 
is the quintessence of the conscious and sub-conscious will 
of those millions”.®* “He came to represent India to an 
amazing degree and to express the very spirit of that an- 
cient and tortured land”.®® With his condemnation of 
violence and his belief in the philosophy of Universal love, 
“ Gandhism” and along with it “the genius of the land”, 
stand diametrically opposed to Marxism and Communism 
and the concomitant hatred and violence. 


Gandhiji held high the ideal of Welfare State through 
democratic and peaceful means and enunciated the principle 
of Sarvodaya — “the welfare of ALL” or “the true de-- 
mocracy ” — which dates back 3000 years. In the Russian 
eyes, Gandhiji’s idea was, an attempt at “the propaganda 
of peace among classes” and to “ preach the peaceful solu- 
tion of class conflicts” *® whereas one of the outstanding 
features of Gandhism is that it does not believe the theory 
of class struggle.*! Gandhiji said that “ class-war is foreign 
to the essential genius of India”.’? “The idea of class- 
war”, he made clear, “does not appeal to me. In India a 
class-war is not only not inevitable, but it is avoidable if 
we have understood the message of non-violence.” ** “The 


a 


> Ibid, 198. 

66 H. D. Malaviya ; “Land Reforms in India; 1954, P.1. 

67 Tbid., P. 4. 

68 Nehru on Gandhi, New York, 1948, P. 62. 

68 Ibid., P.90. 

70 Bolskaya Sovetskaya Entsikolpediya, (Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia) Vol. 10, 2nd. ed., 1952, P. 203. 

71 A. N. Agarwala; Gandhism — A Socialistic Approach; Allaha- 
bad, P.17. 

‘2 M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, P. 89. 
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problem is not to set class against class but to educate 
labour to a sense of its dignity.”™* But Lenin called it 
“the idiotic preaching of non-violent resistance to evil” ” 
and said: “I recognise only one form of conciliation with 
regard to political opponents, écraser — smash them”. 
Gandhiji marked the difference between the two in the 
words: “faith in Bolshevism is ruthless self-indulgence, 
whereas Satyagraha means self-restraint” ;** and predict- 
ed on Russian collectivisation, that “some day this ruth- 


lessness will create an anarchy worse than we have ever 
seen,” 75 


“India requires a law,” wrote Sir Daniel Hamilton 
“dipped not in ink but in the blood of the village money- 
lender.” But Gandhiji had a profound respect for means 
and preferred truthfulness (Satya) and non-violence 
(Ahimsa) as the powerful and effective means to achieve 
economic progress (Arthik Pragati) and self-advancement 
(Atmonnati). He was convinced that bitter means never 
leads to better ends. Evil results from injustice; and 
indolence from ignominy. “The means may be likened to 
a seed, and end to a tree”, he once said, “and there is just 
the same inviolable connection between the means and the 
ends as there is between the seed and the tree”7® To 
believe that out of concentration camps and secret police 
could ever come equality and brotherhood seemed to him 


like “saying that we can get a rose through planting a 
noxious weed.” *° 


‘4 Tbid., P.91. 


7 V. I. Lenin; Statyi O Tolstoy (Articles on Tolstoy), Moscow, 
1949, P.4. 
7 Rene Fulop - Muller; Lenin and Gandhi, Translated from 


German by F. S. Flint and D. F. Tait, London and New York, 
1927, P. 38. 


7 Ibid. 

* Quoted by Chester Bowles ; Ambassador’s Report, 1954, P.41. 
79 Quoted by Chester Bowles, Om. cit. P. 37. 
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But according to Communist dogma, the end justifies the 
means. The Russian economy having been geared to the in- 
satiable needs of an unending cold war was required to fulfil 
the fantastic commitments of an economic competition with 
the West.8! To achieve this aim through state ownership 
of industry and collectivisation of agriculture, Russia adopt- 
ed her trigger-happy militarism as the necessary means. 
As a result the Russian economy was paralysed. Agriculture 
was crippled permanently: “The wounds are deep and 
still fresh.” * 


The Indian tradition and temperament are against vio- 
lence, and representing this, Gandhiji says: “the essential 
difference between the man and the brute is that the former 
can respond to the call of the spirit in him, can rise as 
superior to his passions that he owns in common with the 
brute and, therefore, superior to selfishness and violence... 
Our Socialism and Communism should, therefore, be based 
on non-violence and on harmonious co-operation of labour 
and capital, landlord and tenant.” ** Since the fundamental 
postulates of Marxian doctrine are “the liquidation of the 
bourgeoisie” and “the dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
there can be no complete state socialism without violence. 
And, there can be no communism without complete state 
socialism, for communism is socialism coloured red with 
the blood of slaughtered capitalism. And finally, there can 
be no collectivism without Communism. Hence, “ defeating 
Stalin with Gandhi is the way to personal freedom and 


personal decency, and therefore to democracy, and there- 
fore to peace.” § 


§1 India and the World, April—June, 1957, P. 8. 


= Jakub Kolas; Bielaryskamu Ladu (To the Belorussian People), 
1921. 


M. K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya, Op. cit,, P. 90. 


8* Louis Fischer; Gandhi and Stalin: Two Signs at the World’s 
Cross-roads, New York and London, 1947, P.23. 
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Economic Emancipation ‘of the people, by the people, for 
the people.’ 

The primary requisite to relieve the “teeming millions” 
from the strangle hold of poverty, illiteracy and disease, 
is the active and willed co-operation of the masses who 
constitute the ever-lasting and never-failing reservoir of 
power to perform the rough and tough jobs of economic 
re-construction. In India the individual is sovereign ; inde- 
pendence for India means independence for the common 
man. Therefore, our democracy strives to promote personal 
enterprise and develop individual initiative of the com- 
mon man for his own benefit and betterment. The process 
and progress of India’s democratic developmental plans 
bear ample testimony to this significant truth. 


In India the Grow More Food Campaign was launched 
on 6th April, 1942, to close the gap between food supplies 
and requirements and to ensure a reasonable nutritional 
standard to the growing population. In 1946, it was de- 
cided to continue the GMF Campaign for another 5 years 
on a planned basis to achieve the target of million tons 
of food grains.** The main features of the campaign on 
both intensive and extensive fronts were to supply irri- 
gation facilities, good seed, chemical fertilizers and techni- 
cal guidance to the cultivators to increase agricultural out- 
put. The achievement is of the order of 3.4 million tons 
of additional food production upto 1950-51.8° The aim is 
to give the farmers more freedom and initiative and not 
to enslave them as in Russia. 


The first Five Year Plan (1951-52 to 1955-56) and the 
second Five Year Plan (1955-56 to 1960-61) were launched 
with a view to achieve an appreciable increase in rural 


85 GMF Enquiry Committee Report, 1952, P.9. 
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income and standard of living.’ The democratic planning 
in India represents a happy blending of private and public 
enterprise for the all-round economic development of the 
country,* as against the totalitarian planning mechanism 
of Russia where “ Plans and policy are not made locally.” *s 


Another important step of great socio-economic signi- 
ficance was the inauguration of the Community Develop- 
ment Programme on 2nd October, 1952 which was later 
supplemented by the National Extension Service. The 
programme covers 3,02,400 villages scattered over 2,383 
development blocks with a population of over 164 million. 
In addition to assisting the farmer in all possible ways 
to increase production, the programme has organised social 
and cultural activities including 88,000 adult education 
centres with 2,479,000 adults on the rolls for training them 
in democratic ways. In 2095 blocks the voluntary contri- 
bution of the people in cash, kind and labour amounted to 
Rs. 57.65 crores as against the provisional total government 
expenditure of Rs. 99.4 crores; “labour was willingly and 
gladly given and it was hardly felt irksome, so that very 
great progress was possible.” *® It is a feast to the eyes 
to watch the simple peasants working for the common good, 
with a patience, and persistence that refuse to be dis- 
couraged. Thus, the Community Projects have come to 
be known as Vikash Yojna — a programme for self-expres- 
sion. In Nehru’s words it is “a means of self-expression and 


ST Second Five Year Plan — Summary, 1956, P. 96. 

* The fact that Indian Planning aims at the development of indi- 
vidual freedom and personal initiative and interest in the 
country’s economic development, and that there is no chance 
whatsoever for collectivism in India can be well understood 
even without an elaborate evaluation of India’s democratic plans. 

8 Forty Years of the Soviet Regime, Munich, Op. cit., P. 50. 
5) A. K. Y. N. Iyer; Village Improvement and Agricultural Ex- 
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self-growth and behind it there is the political and eco- 
nomic urge” (Autobiography). By 1961, it is proposed to 
cover the entire country with NES Schemes, 40 per cent 
of which will be under Community Development Pro- 
gramme. Thus, the light that was kindled on 2nd October, 
1952 is meant to spread the gleams and glimmerings of 


hope and progress in the remote villages through people’s 
endeavour. 


While Russia wanted to collectivise her agriculture on 
the fears that a free peasantry endowed with initiative and 
enterprise will be detrimental to the totalitarian regime, 
India was convinced that an ever-increasing rural popula- 
tion without ownership of land and interest in cultivation 
will be the greatest threat to stability and orderly progress. 
Hence the peaceful revolution of Bhoodan yagna (Gift of 
land) has been begun by Vinoba Bhave to impart to the 
rural population a democratic consciousness of the environ- 
mental challenge. This programme is built upon the firm 
foundations of the Gandhian principles of Satya and 
Ahimsa; and attempts to give the agriculturists secure 
ownership of land so as to develop individual initiative 
and dignify human personality as against the craven ser- 
vitude brought about by collectivism. Bhoodan yagna 
sounded the death-knell of Communism in the Telengana 
District of the erstwhile Hyderabad State in 1948. Collec- 
tivisation will not transform the“ dung heaps of today” 
into “little gardens of Eden” tomorrow; but only “the 
magic of private property” coupled with a spirit of co- 
operation can bring about a successful organisation of 
scientific agriculture. The means of democratic economic 
development are pure and peaceful as the end is supreme 
and perfect. At every stage humanity is honoured ; indi- 
vidual liberty is respected. As Gandhiji said, “ the supreme 
consideration is man;” the ideal is a healthy mind in a 
healthy body; a perfect individual in a perfect society. 
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Under such a socio-economic set-up collectivisation of agri- 
culture is neither possible nor desirable because it will be 
tantamount to writing off, gradually or rapidly, individual 
freedom and popular institutions and would go against 
coveted democratic principles. 


Conclusion 

India’s developmental programmes assume particular 
importance in view of the fact that the contrasts and con- 
sequences of democratic as opposed to totalitarian economic 
advancement are being demonstrated in practice; and the 
eager eyes of the world have recognised the immensity of 
this contest because, as Nehru said: “history has chosen 
India as one of democracy’s chief testing grounds” ® and 
as Gandhiji prophesied shortly before his death: “if India 
fails, Asia dies.” °! The under-developed countries of Africa 
and South America are anxiously waiting and intently 
watching the methods and results of India’s democratic 
experiments to ultimately determine their own path to eco- 
nomic prosperity. They can be rest assured that in an 
agricultural country like India where the simple, rugged 
peasants are building up a mighty nation from scrap with 
their own “blood, sweat and tears”, the possibility and 
usefulness of collectivisation are completely ruled out. Let 
our comrades who, caught in the delirium of Russophilism, 
shout from house-tops the many merits of collectivism 
realise that material advancement is not the alpha and 
omega of human existence. Let the message of democracy 
and sacrifice pierce their dull ears and dead hearts and 
make them throb and thrill and work and live in peace 
and harmony. 


F. V. Thadikaran 


80 Quoted in Ambassador’s Report, 1954, Om. cit., Pp. 135-136. 
#1 Quoted Op. cit., P.111. 
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Underdeveloped € ountries 


From U.N.O. and Unesco publications, and from reviews 
like La Revue Nouvelle (Aug.—Sept. 1958) it has become 
somewhat easier to draw a picture of economic growth in 
underdeveloped countries. In usual parlance, underdevelop- 
ment refers to economic conditions only and makes abstrac- 
tion of artistic, cultural or religious status. Even economic 
underdevelopment is a relative term so that one could say 
that during the Nineteenth century the U.S.A. was under- 
developed when compared with Western Europe whilst its 
present-day condition is the reverse. According to com- 
mon parlance, a country is said to be underdeveloped if it 
does not possess a national income sufficient to provide its 
population with a consumption level equal to the one ob- 
taining in western democracies. The definition therefore 
refers to two elements or factors: the population, its 


number and qualifications, and the volume and system of 
production. 


Demographic problem 


As a first approach, the economy of a country can be 
compared with a girder which a given population is made 
to carry. For such a job there may be too few men or 
too many; the optimum number depends on the weight, 
size and shape of the girder, and also on the strength of 
the men, their will to work, the tools at their disposal, 
and their distribution at the various points of the load. 


An elementary survey reveals that the distribution of 
the population over the earth is very uneven. We were 
one thousand eight hundred million in 1920, two thousand 
four hundred million in 1950, and we must expect to be 
some three thousand five hundred million by the end of 
this century. The density varies with the countries, and 
what is to the point here, the rate of growth varies as well. 
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Thus the population will double in Venezuela in some 20 
years, in Ceylon in 25 years; in general demographic pres- 
sure is strong all along the zone going from Morocco to 
Indonesia, where the population will double itself after one 
quarter of a century. The rate of growth varies with the 
variable rate of natality and of mortality. Demographic 
expansion, however, does not necessarily imply a retarda- 
tion of economic progress. In, the course of the last century, 
Western Europe registered both a rapid expansion of its 
population and a rapid economic development. At this 
point, we may exclude a discussion on the ethical worth of 
various means of regulating the rate of demographic growth, 
and retain the sole view that the size of a population is 
an important factor of economic progress. What shall be 
the weight, size and shape of our economic girder which is 
essentially elastic ? How many of us will there be, what 
will be our strength, skill, tools, organisation? From the 
sole point of view of economics, there is little information 
that is available. 


What is certain is that the problem cannot be given a 
simple solution. The rapidly increasing population of 
underdeveloped countries must be fed, clothed and shelter- 
ed up to a human standard, and, for doing so, must be given 
the opportunity of making a living. 


What prevents a rapid economic development is the 
basic fact that underdeveloped countries in general have 
an economy restricted to the primary sector ; all activity is 
limited to the exploitation of the soil and the subsoil. As 
many as seventy-five per cent of the active population is 
employed in agricultural pursuits whilst there are not more 
than 13% in the U. S. A. and 20% in Western Europe ; 
this high proportion implies lower productivity and dis- 
guised unemployment: many agricultural labourers would 
be dispensed with if there were other jobs available. In 
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the exploitation of the soil and subsoil, national economy 
is often limited to the export of one or two crops and 
minerals ; Chile’s exports mainly consist of copper and 
nitrates, Brazil’s of coffee and cotton, Venezuela’s of petrol, 
Pakistan’s of jute and cotton, and so on. 


Such exports are liable to any change in world-condi- 
tions and prices. Moreover industrialised countries save 
what they possibly can of imported raw materials and they 
are searching for substitutes (v.g. plastics, synthetic rubber, 
etc.) which may enjoy more steady prices or more uniform 
quality. Not only are underdeveloped countries depending 
on more developed countries with regard to the sales of 
their produce but also with respect to the imports of 
machinery, equipment and even technical experts whilst 
they remain at the mercy of their own weather. If they 
decide on a quick pace of industrialisation, they must also 
rely on external capital, at any rate for the first phase of 
their development. Russia and Japan succeeded in their 
self-development only after a first phase of foreign capital 
imports which shortened their period of industrialisation. 


Agriculture and Industry 

A difficult problem facing countries in course of de- 
velopment is the proper balance between agriculture and 
industry. Agriculture, which was poor but sufficient to 
permit the 70 or 80 per cent of the population to subsist 
and to extend subsistence to the other 30 or 20%, must 
now increase its activity; the countryside is drained of 
people flocking to industrial areas where they obtain higher 
wages, and can afford and demand a better diet. Hence 
the need of increasing foodstuffs which could only be im- 
ported with the financial sources claimed by the machinery 
and equipment necessary for rapid industrialisation. On 
the other hand, agriculture: in underdeveloped countries 
can normally increase only thanks to further human labour 
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and does not readily become progressive. Progressive agri- 
culture supposes appropriate scientific methods, selected 
seeds, handy tools, fertilisers, machinery ; with a progres- 
sive agriculture some fifteen or twenty men can produce 
three or four times as many foodstuffs as sixty or eighty 
agriculturists of underdeveloped countries. Hence the fact 
that the nations most efficient in the secondary and tertiary 
sectors of activity are also the most efficient in the primary. 
This very fact indicates that underdevelopment could not 
in the long run be remedied with specialisation in agri- 
culture. It does not however invalidate the conclusion that 
for quite a few years the primary sector must necessarily 
bear the sacrifices demanded by industrialisation, since 
agricultural crops and minerals are the only sources of 
national income. Hence austerity in consumption for the 
first years of industrialisation. Hence also the complex 
problem of securing sufficient finances for industrial invest 
ments. 


Economic growth implies an increase in national in- 
come or more exactly an increase of annual income per 
head of an increasing population. How far are we to stint 
ourselves to-day in order to have a little more to-morrow ? 
What amount is required to raise the national income to a 
fair extent ? In which sectors should investment be direct- 
ed? Answers are not easy to elaborate. From the cal- 
culations of experts it is clear that investments in under- 
developed countries have little attractions for international 
capital unless they be limited to very special sectors, like 
exploitation of rich minerals. It is observed that the pro- 
portion of investment to obtain the same returns (capital 
—output ratio) is higher in underdeveloped countries than 
in the others; for an output numbered one, five and a 
half times as much capital would be called for in under- 
developed countries whilst three times could suffice in 
developed regions. Higher wages in such regions militate 
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against such disproportion. The disparity is due to the 
difference in what may be called fixed social capital. In 
the underdeveloped country, harbour space and facilities, 
roads, railways, etc. are lacking to a great extent, and this 
deficiency prevents the ready transport and sale to attrac- 
tive markets, and cannot be remedied by one or other iso- 
lated industry. Improvement can come only from the 
initiative of the government or from a common effort of 
many large firms. It is only when the fixed social capital, 
or in other words, the infra-structure of the common eco- 
nomy, has reached a fair development that industrial 
undertakings can multiply and prosper whereas the first 
phase is always marked with slow, painful and expensive 
advance. Due attention must be given to the proportion 
between the two types of investments, those which are 
directly productive and those which are not; that propor- 
tion regulates the capital-output ratio. It explains why, 
in the opinion of the U.N.O. experts, the underdeveloped 
countries have little attraction as capital markets, inde- 
pendently of any political hazard which might afflict them. 


Choosing the Sectors 

The above notes indicate a first direction for invest- 
ments. A large share of them must needs go to economic 
sectors which are not directly productive but which support 
the economic infra-structure, v.g. roads, transports, means 
of communications, etc. As to the other sectors, preference 
should be given to sectors where returns are immediately 
increasing, since the immediate growth of resources is an 
imperative for subsequent development. Notice, however, 
should be taken of the multipurpose development : increase 
in income per head, increase in employment, equitable 
distribution of the national income, primary needs of the 
population in food, clothing, shelter, health, etc. A like 
attention should be paid to foreign payments. At this 
point economists are divided as to which industry should 
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be picked at the start, industries which aim at supplying 
goods and services for exports, or industries which cater 
first of all for internal consumption. In practice, both 
solutions are worked out, with some priority for the needs 
of internal consumption. As to the balance of trade, it 
suffices to keep it in equilibrium over a long period. 


Foreign Assistance 

By and large underdeveloped countries are unable to 
finance large-scale development by themselves and require 
external assistance. It is comforting to observe that more 
and more reviews in the western democracies are growing 
alive to the duty of helping underdeveloped nations. In 
one or other, a profit motive or a political pre-occupation 
can be read between the lines, but the majority do stress 
the moral duty of sharing well-being between nations, and 
of thus fostering a sense of mutual regard and brotherhood 
in mankind. Foreign assistance, however, will not usually 
rise up to a heroic degree, and will normally be made over 
palatable if it is given due appreciation with some silver 
lining. What is essential is that the main financing of deve- 
lopment must be coming from internal resources. 


Peasants and upper class people can afford little by way 
of savings; either they will somewhat improve their diet 
if at all possible, or they will increase their traditional 
hoarding. Savings thus can come only from companies 
which distribute their profits either by way of dividends 
or for purposes of reinvestment in their own establishments 
or in others, or at times by way of improving the economic 
infra-structure. When the State desires to foster economic 
growth, it will do so with a suitable system of taxation 
or with attractive loan projects which may drain the 


private savings which have sought shelter in hoards or in 
banks. 
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In case such measures fail to gather the required 
amounts, the Governments have a final source in deficit 
financing; they vote and undertake projects which they 
pay for with the notes their obliging Government Press is 
prepared to supply on orders. Prices will rise generally, 
savings and incomes will fetch less consumption goods and 
services, and thus there will be “ forced savings”. Classical 
economists frown on such a method, but Governments do 
not feel like placating their scruples. Internal resources 
are scanty, hoards and savings are hard to drain, foreign 
capital is shy or moody, the balance of trade uneasy, and 
note-printing is so convenient. The possibilities of deficit 
financing are limited, however, money inflation puts the 
burden of paying for improvements on the present wealth 
which has come out of the past production and savings and 
which is limited ; it raises the prices of commodities pro- 
duced and available for exports, and discourages foreign 
buyers who will readily seek easier quotations on other 
markets. Hence the growing difficulties in financing the 
necessary imports of machinery and equipment; hence the 
retardation in economic development. In general, it may 
be said, the rhythm of economic growth of underdeveloped 
countries is directly bound up with their capacity to im- 
port, as was noted by O. Thur in his valuable study of the 
point. (Cf. Le Revue Nouvelle). 


The above notes do not ambition to cover all the prob- 
lems of economic development; they aim only at impres- 
sing the ordinary reader with the complex character of 
the main problems attending industrial and economic 
advance, and to caution him against certain intemperate 
praise or denunciation of our Five Year Plans. In a retro- 
spective view, India’s economic advance has been sound and 
appreciable ; undoubtedly some mistakes have been made, 
some forecasts unachieved, weaknesses in the economy re- 
vealed, but on the whole the situation is well in hand and 
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full of promises for the future. The quantitative element 
of our economic growth has been secured and augurs well 
for the coming decades. 


What calls for further attention is the qualitative ele- 
ment of our economic growth v.g. the relation to be esta- 
blished between the private and the public sector, between 
economic democracy and political democracy, between well- 
being and cultural liberty, etc. Such qualitative element 
is more crucial than the flow of national or individual in- 
comes. For the present it would be futile to indulge in 
prophecies on the point, but the situation calls on all 
genuine patriots to remain ever vigilant. 


A. Lallemand 


Until human nature attains greater perfection, the ful- 
lest measure of individual freedom of action can be realized 
only within the framework of an expressed discipline. In 
the social situation, this takes the form of laws ; in industry 
it is manifest in standards. 
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Pius XII asuill the Concept of Society 


Before studying in detail the concepts of the Pope on 
society it is better to cast first a glance at the evils that 
according to him affect modern society. 


In this article it would be good for the reader to reflect 
on the extent to which these statements made about society 
in general, apply to modern Indian society in particular, to 
its difficulties and to its future development. 


Wrong Concepts in Modern Society 


Society is not an amorphous mass of unrelated indi- 
viduals. Men in society are bound with their fellows by 
a hundred ties of relationships of dependence and co- 
operation. They live in a network of social bonds through 
which a continual process of give-and-take goes on. The 
nature of a society and the influence it has on its members 
depends on the nature of these social bonds and therefore 
on the philosophical concepts according to which these bonds 
are conceived. If these bonds are in accordance with man’s 
nature, everything will be well and good; if not, the indi- 
vidual will suffer from them. To analyse therefore these 
bonds and the fundamental ideas according to which they 
are conceived, is to go at once to the heart of the social 
problem. That is what the Pope has ventured to do. 


According to him, modern society is kept together by 
bonds that are materialistic, bonds from which all religious 
and moral considerations have been withdrawn, bonds, 


therefore, that no longer correspond to the needs of human 
nature. 


“The great misery of the social order is that it is neither 
deeply Christian nor really human, but solely technical and eco- 
nomic. It is not built on what should be its real basis and the 
solid foundation of its unity — the common character which men 
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possess by their nature and by being sons of God...... ” (Address 
to the Italian Catholic Association of Employers, 31 January 1952, 
Pollock, p.33). 


Human society is conceived as a big machine, with the 
result that “modern society, which wishes to plan and 
organize all things, comes into conflict with that which is 
living and which therefore cannot be subject to quantitative 
calculations...” (Christmas Message 1952, Pollock, p. 46). 
Further on in the same Christmas Message the Pope works 
out this idea in more detail and shows how such a society 
can no longer function according to God’s design over 
society. 


“What must be denied is that modern society should be re- 
gulated like a machine.... A world in which the only accepted 
economic form is a vast productive system, is not adequately fitted 
to exert a happy influence on society in general and on the three 
fundamental institutions of society in particular (i.e. the family, 
the State, and private property). The impersonal character of 
such a world is contrary to the fundamentally personal nature of 
those institutions. In fact, marriage and the family, the State 
and private property, tend of their very nature to develop man 
as a person, to protect and render him capable of contributing 
through his own voluntary co-operation and personal responsibility, 
to the personal life and development of human relationships. The 
creative wisdom of God is therefore alien to that system of im- 
personal unity which strikes at the human person, who is the 


origin and end of society, and, in the depths of his being, the 
image of God.” 


(Catholic Documents, Vol. X, p. 28.) 


Into such a mechanically conceived society the ‘Demon 
of Organisation’ cannot fail to take up his abode and to 
depersonalise the individual. 


“Wherever the demon of organisation invades and tyrannizes 
the human spirit, there at once are revealed the signs of a false and 
abnormal orientation of society. The State becomes a gigantic 
administrative machine. It extends its influence over almost every 
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phase of life; it would bring under its administration the whole 
gamut of political, economic, social ‘and intellectual life, from 
birth to death. No wonder, then if in this impersonal atmos- 
phere which tends to penetrate and pervade all human life, respect 
for the common good lies dormant in the conscience of the indi- 
viduals and the State loses more and more its primary character 
of a community of morally responsible citizens.” (Ibid. p. 29) 


This technological concept of society, therefore, turns 
the community into a colourless mass of individuals, and 
kills in them the sense of social justice and of the common 
good. 


That these apprehensions were uppermost in the Pope’s 
mind is borne out by the fact that in several of his Christ- 
mas messages he has dwelt again and again on this same 
problem. Thus in his 1953 Christmas Message he said: 


“Wherever technology reigns supreme, there human society will 
be transformed into a colourless mass, into something impersonal 
and without substance, and this, contrary to the clear designs of 
nature and of the Creator”. (C. D. XVI, p.23) 


Upon reading the above statements, one might wonder 
whether after all the Pope was not against any and every 
kind of industrial and technological progress. In his Christ- 
mas Broadcast of 1955, he obviated this objection. 


“Yet this does not mean that man must abandon new ways, 
that he must give up adapting the social order to present conditions. 
There is no objection to stabilising the security achieved by making 
use of technological and industrial progress. But it is necessary to 
resist the temptation of relying exclusively on these means.... The 
way of ordering these means of security in a purely mechanical 
manner amounts to a frontal attack on the essence of man’s natural 
relationships with his fellow men. In such an artificial system, 
man’s security with regard to his life is dangerously divorced from 
the arrangements and the forces for the ordering of society in- 
herent in human nature itself.... A quantitative method, however 
perfected, neither can nor ought to dominate the social and his- 
torical reality of human existence.” 


(The Pope Speaks, Vol. 2. p.306) 
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The result of it all is that modern society cannot give 
any lasting sense of security to its members, and that it 
continually breeds frustration. In the Christmas Message, 
the Pope has these words : 


“The presence of God Incarnate having been ignored or cast 
aside, modern man has constructed a world in which marvels run 
side by side with wretched distress, a world filled with incon- 
gruities like a road without an exit or a house furnished with 
everything except that for lack of a roof, it can give no security 
to those who dwell in it”. 

(Do. p. 303) 


These evils affect the Communist and the Non-Com- 
munist world equally. But besides this evil, Marxist society 
adds still another injury. In order to avoid the evils of its 
so-called opponent, capitalism, with its individualistic 
greed, it has evolved the state as the all-controlling force 
of social life, with the result that: 

“though man is no longer delivered up to the arbitrary play 
of the power of money, he finds himself crushed and overwhelmed 
with the social framework of a society hardened by the elimination 
of spiritual values, and as merciless in its reactions and its de- 
mands as is the caprice of individual whims. Both sides (the 
Marxist and Non-Marxist) have forgotten to consider economic fac- 
tors in all their amplitude — human material, quantitative and 
moral, individual and social — all at the same time.” 


(Address to the First Congress of the International Association 
of Economists, September 9, 1956, TPS. Vol. 3, 243.) 


The quotations given above, suffice to show what in 
Pius XII’s mind are the root evils of the modern social 
situation. It is now time to see how against this back- 
ground, the Pope has built up his concept of what human 
society ought to be. 


The Right Concept of Human Society 
From the passage of the Letter to President Truman 
(p.2) it is clear that according to the late Pontiff, the social 
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order is not based on a material or merely technological uni- 
fving principles, but on a spiritual one, on God himself. Men 
will not feel that they are related to one another and that 
they should behave to one another as brothers, unless they 
recognise that they have God as common Father. 


“Experience proves beyond doubt that men do not see them- 
selves as brothers unless they believe that they are begotten of 
the same Father. Take away the respect for God the Supreme Law. 
giver and Judge and the words good and evil are simply empty 
words, moral law is destroyed and evil goes fearlessly on its way 
with unbridled insolence.” 


(Exhortation on Atheism, 11 February 1949, CD. II, p. 6) 


One might retort that where men have material inte- 
rests in common, there they will unite and collaborate 
peacefully with one another. And one might say that since 
the world is growing every day more and more towards a 
single unity, the material interests which the nations and 
classes have in common would form a sufficient basis for 
the building up of a world community. The Pope, however, 
does not think that this sharing of merely material common 
interests is sufficient to keep men together in peace and 
justice. 

“Where God is not the beginning and the end, where the 
order that reigns in His creation is not a guide and measure of 
freedom and activity of everyone, unity among men cannot be 
achieved. The material conditions of life and labour, taken in 


themselves and resting upon an alleged uniformity of interests, can 
never form the basis of the unity of the working class..... e 


(Address to the 5th Eucharistic Congress, Brazil, Oct. 31, 1948, 
TPS. 2, p. 158). 


From what precedes it is clear that according to the 
Pope, a society that aims at achieving merely material tar- 
gets, will tend to become an amorphous mass of individuals, 
who lose the sense of justice and of the common good. In 
order to prevent these centrifugal forces from disrupting 
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society the only means left open is a greater recourse to 
physical force (especially in Marxist Society) or a more 
thorough and far-reaching technological organisation of 
social life, with the state interfering in all aspects of the 
life of the individual. This leads to a vicious circle. 


Against this concept of Society, the Pope has worked 
out and advocated his ‘Organic’ concept of society (based 
on religious tenets). 

“Order, which is fundamental in an association of men is not 
merely an external linking up of parts which are numerically dis- 
tinct. It is rather, and must be, a tendency and an ever more 
perfect approach to an internal union ; and this does not exclude 
differences founded in fact and sanctioned by the Will of God.” 


(Christmas Message, 1942, R. Pollock, p. 45) 


He who speaks of an organism, speaks of differences and 
inequalities amongst members which are working har- 
moniously to the same end. The Marxists and materialists 
do not find any sense in the inequalities existing in society, 
they want to do away with them, but therefore they level 
down the whole of society and reduce it to a herd of dumb 
individuals. The Pope, on the contrary has stressed the 
profound meaning of the differences that are met with 
in society. It is those very inequalities that makes it 
possible for individuals and classes to work together for 
the common good. 

“The Church does not promise that absolute equality which 
others proclaim, because she knows that human intercourse must 
needs bring about a whole scale of degrees and differences in 
bodily and intellectual endowment, in inward disposition and incli- 


nation, in employment and responsibility. Yet at the same time, 
she declares that all are of complete equality in human dignity...” 


(Address to the ‘Fiat’ Workers to Turin, 31 October 1948. CD. 
I. p.22) 


. In the modern setting of society, there is perhaps less 
scope for individual selfishness to exploit the others in a 
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shameless manner as was the case in a Laisser-faire society. 
Today the egoism of the human heart manifests itself more 
in the form of group-selfishness. How many power groups, 
political parties and associations of all kinds are there not, 
who try to capture power, and to exploit the modern means 
of propaganda, not for the common good of all but for 
their own ends? The Pope has warned time and again 
against the collective selfishness which puts the common 
good into jeopardy. The Class struggle and the exploitation 
by the Communists of the grievances of the workers is 
one kind of this collective selfishness. It is precisely against 
this appeal of the Class struggle that the Pope advocated 
his organic concept of society. His aim was, 

“the conquest of the class-war through an organic develop- 
ment brought about by employers and employees working in con- 
cert. For the class struggle can never be a goal of Catholic Social 


ethics. The Church knows that its obligations apply to all classes 
and ranks of the people.” 


(Radio Message to ‘Catholics’ Day’, Vienna, 14 September 1952, 
CD: XX. He 33) 


He warned the workers against those who advocate 


the class-war and use it for the furtherance of their own 
ends. 


“Protect yourself against the poisonous leaven of the modern 
pharisees. Social action, yes, and in due season, with the fullest 
possible union and determination; but not action based on hatred 
or that which, caring only for the material life, ignores or denies 
what is more excellent, the worth of the soul.” 


(Address to Railroad Workers of Rome, 26 June, 1955, TPS. 
2, p.166 ) 


After this broad and rather abstruse consideration of 
what the Pope thought of the organisation of social life 
in general, we can now understand how he applied these 
principles in particular to the organisation of the State 
and of international society. 


M. Bogaert 
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Soci wy Survey 


Kerala 
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The Kerala Education Bill as amended by the State legislature 
following the opinion given on it by the Supreme Court has re- 
ceived the assent of the President. The State Education Minister 
has announced that it would be brought into force in the near 
future. 


In spite of some modifications there are still a number 
of provisions in the Act which were vehemently opposed by a 
large section of the people of Kerala during the agitation on the 
Bill prior to its going to the Supreme Court. The legal battle 
is not yet over. 


The Communist regime in the State is more securely in the 
saddle today than it was a year ago. It is reported that the Govern- 
ment is keen on enacting a number of measures which will benefit 
the people as a whole. That will help them to propagate with 
renewed vigour the slogan that the present government is a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people. The Reds are 
doing their best to show to the people that theirs is the only Party 
which is capable of action. Strict party discipline as well as 
a clear cut policy are their greatest assets. 


Family Planning 


At the recent Planned Parenthood Conference held in Delhi 
at which several luminaries of international fame participated, the 
need for intensifying birth control measures was made clear ad 
nauseam. Stop the growth of population by means of every birth 
prevention method known or perish was the common slogan up- 
held by every speaker. Not only are artificial methods of birth 
prevention and _ sterilisation wholeheartedly approved and en- 
couraged but even the idea of making abortion legal is finding 
favour. It looks as if it is only a matter of time now before le- 
galised abortion takes its place with the other methods. 800 so- 
called Family Planning Clinics have been already opened and 
many hundreds more are to be established in the near future. 
Rs. 50,000,000 must be spent on this ignoble task before the end 
of the Second Plan period. The primary objective of the F. P. 
Clinics is to teach not how to plan families but how to have 
pleasure without its natural consequences. 
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That the growth of population at a very high and rapid rate 
is posing a very acute and serious problem is by no means denied 
or minimised but what is objected to is the method advocated. 


It is announced by the Madras Government that it is prepared 
to pay Rs. 2 to each nurse in Government Medical institutions in 
the city for each case of vasectomy canvassed by them as part 
of the Government scheme to encourage sterilisation for the limita- 
tion of families. We were under the impression that nursing 
was a noble profession! 


Tisco 

As a result of an agreement signed by the management of the 
Tata Iron & Steel Company and the Tata Workers’ Union the 
workmen of the Company will get higher emoluments. The princi- 
pal features of the agreement are: 


(1) an increase ranging from 33 per cent of the current basic 
wages for the lowest paid to 8 per cent for the highest paid em- 
ployees covered by the agreement ; 


(2) merger of production, maintenance or service bonuses at 
63.1 per cent, 53.1 per cent and 17.7 per cent respectively with 
the basic wages of the corresponding categories of employees which 
represents a significant increase over current bonus earnings ; 


(3) raising of the consolidated dearness allowance from Rs. 37 
to Rs. 45 with consequential adjustments for higher income slabs; 


(4) imtroduction of graded scales of pay for the weekly paid 
employees and others at the lowest level who are at present on 
fixed rates of pay. 


Other provisions of the agreement relate to the merger of good 
attendance bonus paid at 10 per cent, or 20 per cent to some cate- 
gories of workers, with their basic wage, an ad hoc payment of 
Rs. 8 per month from lst November 1958 to 3lst March 1959 in 
order to provide immediate relief to employees, more housing and 
hospital facilities. The wage structure is also to be rationalised to 
reduce the number of grades of daily rated workers. 


The total cost in implementing the agreement in the first year 
will be Rs. 176.90 lakhs and the additional cost in the fifth year 
will be Rs. 46.70 lakhs i.e., a total of Rs. 226.30 lakhs. 
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Maternity Benefits 

Under the Maternity Benefit Acts which exist in most States 
and Union Territories payment of cash benefits, grant of leave 
and other facilities for maternity relief to women workers employed 
in factories and plantations are provided for. There is a separate 
Act covering women workers employed in mines. According to 
statistics available in 9,089 establishments which submitted returns 
360,706 women were employed in 1957. Of these 31,359 claimed 
maternity benefits and a sum of Rs. 3,137,266 was paid them during 
the year. Out of 92,031 women employed in mines, for whom 
statistics are available, 8,168 qualified for benefits. A sum of 
Rs. 324,603 was paid them. 


Maternity benefits are provided also under the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act. During 1957 out of the total mumber of 78,444 
covered by the Act 4,730 women received Rs. 492,095 as cash 
benefits. The extent of the areas covered under this Act varies 
from State to State. Taking all the States together, the number 
of women who claimed benefit formed about 5.4 per cent of the 
total women insured, and the average amount of benefit paid per 
case was about Rs. 104. 


\ 
Salt of the Earth 

Prospectors in Himachal Pradesh have located a thousand-foot 
thick layer of rock salt at the Darang mines, near Mandi. These 
mines will be able to supply rock salt for many centuries. The 
authorities are hopeful of striking even thicker layers as they go 
deeper. Whatever else happens to life in the future it will not 
be insipid. 


Employees’ State Provident Fund 

Workers of establishments covered by the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act will be permitted to contribute up to 8-1/3 per cent 
of their basic wage and dearness allowance to the provident fund, 
if they so desire. The existing rate is 61 per cent. 


This follows an amenmdent to the Employees Provident Fund 
Scheme announced by the Government of India. The amendment 
will be retrospectively effective from November Ist, 1956. This 
has been done in view of the fact that workers in plantations in 
South India were allowed, as a special case, to contribute at the 
enhanced rate of 8-1/3 per cent, pending the amendment of the 
Scheme. 
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Employers, however, will continue to contribute at the existing 
rate of 6} per cent. Meanwhile the Government of India has 
decided to carry out a survey to ascertain if the industries covered 
by the Act can bear the additional financial burden as a result of 
the enhancement of the rate of contribution to 8-1/3 per cent. 


At present 2,460,000 workers in 6,815 establishments spread 


over 38 industries get the benefits of the Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act. 


Water-logged Land 


One of the most distressing problems facing people in the 
Punjab is the sub-soil water. The level of the sub-soil water 
has been continuously rising in many places rendering valuable 
land useless for cultivation and even construction. A German expert 
who examined the terrain and made a thorough study of the prob- 
lem has suggested the laying of a network of underground filter 
pipes to suck water from the affected areas and drain it into 
specially constructed channels. Sixty machines, each costing about 
Rs. 40,000, capable of laying these filter pipes at the speed of 
1,000 feet an hour will be needed to free the entire State from 
water-logging within two or three years. When this is done many 
millions of acres of rich land, now practically unproductive, will 
be brought under cultivation. 


Civil Expenditure 


Nearly half the present revenue budget of Rajasthan goes in 
paying salaries, allowances and pensions. The expenditure on this 
account is 25.22 per cent of the revenue budget in Madras and 
25 per cent in Andhra as against 50 per cent in Rajasthan. This 
has been stated by the Rajasthan Finance Inquiry Report. The 
Report states that considering the high cost of living the scales 
of pay could not be considered as too high. 


March of Time 


India has decided to manufacture watches in the country so 
as to be independent in regard to this commodity. A delegation 
of Swiss watch manufacturers who came to India recently has 
offered to grant scholarships to young Indians for training in the 
manufacture of watches in Switzerland and for setting up an insti- 
tute in India for providing training in watch manufacture. 
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The offer envisages the grant of 20 scholarships every year to 
Indian technicians in Switzerland for training for a period of 24 
years in all aspects of watch manufacture, as a part of a world 
programme of scholarships offered the Swiss Watch manufacturers. 
This programme of annual scholarships is to continue for a few 
years. The Swiss watch industry will bear the expenditure of 
the training for about 200 persons each year. The industry will 
supply the machinery and equipment for the institute as well as 
the services of Swiss technicians and training experts free of all 
cost. 


It is hoped that when Indian made watches are made available 
our trains will run to time, or at least will start from the originating 
station at the appointed time. 


Gram Sevikas 

7,800 Gram Sevikas will be needed for welfare work in the 
Central Social Welfare Board’s rural projects during the Second 
Plan period. Out of these 3,000 have been already trained and 
provision is made for the training of another 2,600. These workers 
are employed or will be employed in 450 projects of the original 
pattern and 1,120 projects in community development blocks. 


The Central Welfare Board has decided to arrange a short 
course of training for the more suitable from among the untrained 
Gram Sevikas already working in the projects. 


It has also been decided to give grants for condensed courses of 
training for women of suitable age groups from rural areas to 
acquire the minimum educational qualifications required for Gram 
Sevika training. This scheme has been drawn up and is being 
implemented because of complaints about the inadequacy of trained 
Gram Sevikas who, for various reasons mostly because of age and 


their city background, have proved unsuitable for handling their 
jobs. 


Births and Deaths 


Births and deaths registered in towns with a population of 
30,000 and over during November 1958, were of the order of 32 
and 12 per thousand of population respectively as against 33 and 
13 in October. 
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Interest 


The Government of India pays. annually Rs. 1,140,000,000 by 
way. of interest charges. 


ITI 


The Indian Telephone Industries in Bangalore, one of the 
industrial units in the public sector, seems to be doing extremely 
well, judging from the latest production figures. 


During the year 1958-59 the production has exceeded that of 
the previous year by over 25 per cent. The number of telephones 
manufactured in the ITI amounts to 80,000 to 85,000 as against 
the 60,000 produced during 1957-58. For the coming year 1959-60 
the management has a target of 90,000 telephones, which works out 
to nearly 7,500 per month. 


The factory also manufactures equipment for exchanges. During 
the current year it has manufactured equipment for 54,000 ex- 
changes. In 1955-56 the factory had manufactured only 25,000 
telephones. The progress has been really remarkable. But the 
factory will have to produce many more lakhs of telephones before 
the country can have an adequate telephone system. 


Fruit 


One of the subsidiary occupations which our farmers could 
adopt to raise their income is fruit growing. In recent years much 
progress has been made but a great deal more can be done to utilise 
the vast resources in the country. 


The Government has been encouraging food preserving and 
canning industry and has done much to encourage export trade 
in this commodity which has a good market. India exported nearly 
2,500 tons of different types of products in 1958 valued at nearly 
Rs. 47 crores. The Government has fixed a target of 11,000 tons 
to be exported by 1960-61. A delegation is likely to be sent abroad 
to assess the foreign market. 


Less than 0.2 per cent of the fruit available is used by the 
fruit preserving industry. Nearly 15 to 20 per cent of the fruit 
goes to waste annually. The Second Plan has laid down a target 
of 50,000 tons during the Plan period. 
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Lorries 


It is a well known fact that motor lorries cause more acci- 
dents than any other form of motor vehicles. This is partly owing 
to the more or less callous disregard to road laws on the part of 
the drivers and partly to the greed of lorry owners who overload 
them as well as overwork the drivers. The Madras Govern- 
ment has forbidden the plying of lorries all over the State between 
the hours of 11.00 pm. and 5.00 am. The Government is of the 
opinion that the main cause of road accidents at night is the 


result of the unnatural practice of not allowing drivers to sleep 
during the night. 


Legal decision 


An interesting decision was given by the Madras High Court 
recently when a school Mistress sought its help. Here are the 
facts of the case. An Assistant School Mistress working in a 
private school had her services terminated by the Principal for 
certain reasons. Her appeal to the Inspector of Anglo-Indian Schools 
was rejected and the Government, when approached, refused to 


interfere. She then went to the High Court for a writ to quash 
the order. 


The High Court dismissed the writ petition on the ground that 
a wrongful dismissal by a private employer cannot be challenged 
by invoking the writ jurisdiction of the High Court. 


Dealing with the dismissal order, His Lordship observed that it 
was not passed by any statutory or other public authority, directly 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the High Court. If the management 
of the school, an ordinary one, violated its terms of agreement 
with the petitioner and wrongfully dismissed or terminated her 
services, she had the normal and ordinary right to sue the institution 
for damages for wrongful dismissal. The order for wrongful dis- 
missal by a private employer could not be challenged by invoking 
the writ jurisdiction of the High Court. 


F. C. Rodrigues 





